Anatole France

and the old noblesse. But he exhibits them
all with a softening veil before them. What
they do little matters ; the bestiality of the
intriguers and the brutes, the burning idealism
of those who on the one.side thought an inno-
cent man was being persecuted and on the
other side felt that France was being befouled
by a crowd of rotten politicians and gross and
greedy international Jews, alike escape him.
He dislikes both injustice and vulgarity ; but
dislike is as strong a word as one can use.

He hates nothing : not even the Catholic
Church, which, indeed, has had a lifelong
fascination for him, although he classes Chris-
tianity with the cults of the Ibos and Ojibways
and below those of the Greeks. He can see
hate ; he knows what it is like in other people ;
he has been tinged with its emanations ; but
he has not felt it. He thinks it, unless it
is uncomfortably close, charming; if it is
close he refuses to see it as it is. It is one thing
to write of the past as if it were the present;
it is another thing to write of the present
as if it were the past, and that is what Anatole
France has done. He is a connoisseur first
and a man afterwards : taste and wit are for
him substitutes for morality and religion. All
things are trivial and if they are not already
charming, time will soon make them so. But
the man who finds passion charming has never
felt it; the man who finds anger charming
has never known it; and the man who finds
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